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THE BOHEMIAN WAXWING: A COSMOPOLITE 


HARRY S. SWARTH 


There are few species of birds, especially of the smaller 
kinds, that have inspired such general interest as the 
Bohemian Waxwing. This bird is of wide distribution, 
both in the Old World and the New, and the peculiar habits 
of the species unfailingly bring it, in its periodical winter 
invasion of the southland, to the notice of all who are in the 
least interested in bird study, as well as to many who rarely 
give a thought to the birds around them. Published ref- 
erences to the Waxwing date back hundreds of years, to a 
remote period when the occasional winter visitations of large 
flocks to southern Europe aroused the superstitious dread 
of people to whom anything unusual was ominous. In later 
years such fears departed, but the spectacular arrival of the 
birds, coupled with their notable beauty and curious ways, 
has always resulted in their comings and goings being more 
carefully noted and reported upon than is the case with most 
migratory birds. Ornithological literature is full of references 
to the migration and winter occurrence of the Waxwing. 

The Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) is a 
Linnaean species. That is, the specific name now in use was 
applied by Linnaeus, who called the species Lanius 
garrulus in his Systema Naturae (1758); but the bird was a 
familiar one to many writers before him. As Elliott Coues 
wrote (Birds of the Colorado Valley, 1878, p. 461), “‘This 
famous vagabond wandered into literature, with fine 
‘Bohemian’ instinct, at so remote a period in the history of 
ornithology, that it is not easy to determine which was its 
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original zom de plume among the many aliases we find.” 
It is hard to resist the temptation to quote further from 
Coues’ smoothly-running account of the Waxwing rather 
than limp along on my own halting feet, such is the wealth 
of information he pours forth regarding different phases of 
the bird’s history,—the scholarly speculations regarding the 
origin of its various names, the interesting quotations from 
Gesner (1617) and other writers of bygone times, and the 
accounts of occurrences and habits in various regions—but 
it may not be amiss to point out here that some of the 
finest ornithological writing extant is to be found on the 
pages of this government report of forty years ago, where it 
is all too likely to be overlooked by a present day searcher 
for information. 

The specific name, garrulus, is as conspicuous a mis- 
nomer as may be found in ornithology, for Waxwings are 
unusually silent birds. They have no song nor any noisy 
call. Their only utterance is a sibilant, buzzing note, not to 
be heard at any great distance. Garrulus, a generic term 
applied to a group of Old World jays, may have come into 
use as a specific name for the Waxwing at a time when it was 
regarded as a kind of jay, and thus may have no reference 
to any supposed noisiness of the bird; what is not so easy 
to understand is how the group of birds to which the Wax- 
wing belongs, all of them notably quiet species, came to have 
applied to them, as it is, the term “‘chatterer.”” The common 
name “Waxwing” needs, of course, no explanation to any- 
one who has had the opportunity of seeing the peculiar orna- 
ments which are affixed to the bird’s secondary flight 
feathers, so exactly are they like adherent drops of red 
sealing wax. “Bohemian” may perhaps have had its origin 
in early occurrences of the species in Bohemia; as now used 
it indicates the vagrant, irresponsible nature of the bird. 

The Bohemian Waxwing is a boreal species, ranging over 
northern Europe, Asia, and North America, but it is by no 
means so arctic in its preferences as most early writers 
supposed. For many years its nesting was unknown. 
Enormous flocks appeared in central Europe at irregular 
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intervals during the winter months, to disappear again 
in the spring. The flocking habit, of course, gives con- 
spicuousness to any species which, otherwise, might escape 
notice, and the Waxwing is extremely gregarious. Winter 
gatherings are often large in number, and the birds, in 
closely gathered ranks, traveling swiftly or wheeling all 
together with military exactitude, are calculated to arrest 
attention wherever they appear. Then, the striking char- 
acters of the birds—the peculiarly silky plumage and pleasing 
colors, the tall crest and the odd, crimson wing tips—cannot 
but add still more to the interest already aroused. No wonder 
that the far-off nesting ground was invested with mystery, 
no wonder the belief that “somewhere, perhaps in the very 
focus of the aurora borealis, this mysterious bird swarmed 
to nest in a sort of rookery.” 

Waxwings, however, are tree dwellers; so that naturally, 
the nesting grounds cannot lie north of the limits where 
trees grow. From what is now known it seems likely that 
a large part of the Bohemian Waxwing’s summer habitat, 
perhaps most of it, lies within the north temperate zone. 
Nests were first found in 1856, in Finland, by an English 
naturalist, Mr. John Wolley, and his discovery was the basis 
for descriptions of habits, nests, and eggs, so exact and so 
detailed as to leave little for others to add. 

In America, until recently, the history of the Bohemian 
Waxwing consisted for the most part merely of reports of 
winter occurrences in the northern United States, some 
years in one section, then in another. As far back as 1861 
a nest was taken at Fort Yukon by Kennicott, and another 
on the Anderson River by MacFarlane, each containing 
one egg, but no other was found until 1901, when Allan 
Brooks (who drew the illustration accompanying this 
article) discovered Waxwings breeding in the Cariboo 
district, British Columbia, and for the first time gave some 
details of the nesting habits of the American race. Since 
then nests have been found once in Alberta and at two other 
places in British Columbia, the last time, on the upper 
Stikine River, by the present writer and Mr. Joseph Dixon 
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while on an expedition from the California Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology. 

There is an early American record of the Bohemian 
Waxwing that is of more than ordinary interest to Cali- 
fornians. On January 10, 1861, Dr. J. G. Cooper shot one 
of the birds at Fort Mojave, Arizona, the first known 
instance of occurrence in the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains and for many years the southernmost 
point at which the species had been found. So extraordinary 
did it seem for this denizen of the north woods to turn up 
on the arid wastes of the Colorado Desert that the sug- 
gestion arose from other writers that perhaps a mistake 
had been made. Whatever doubt may have been felt, how- 
ever, has since been satisfactorily dispelled. A large part 
of Dr. Cooper’s collection of birds and mammals later came 
into the possession of the University of California, to be 
eventually installed in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
and among his birds was found this historic specimen of the 
Waxwing. 

This solitary wanderer was the first of its kind to be 
found in Arizona. On December 18, 1919, the present 
writer, together with Mrs. Swarth, was fortunate in making 
a second observation. We had just arrived at the Grand 
Cafion and were walking toward the brink for our first 
view of the famous gorge, when a whirr of wings and a 
subdued hissing close overhead drew our excited attention 
to a flock of Waxwings. The view was forgotten temporarily 
—the Cafion would stay there, the birds probably would 
not; there were fifteen of them in the top of a little juniper, 
bolting mistletoe berries so eagerly as to ignore all else, and 
we watched them at a distance of but a few feet, the nearest 
almost within arm’s reach. 

The young birds shown on the accompanying plate 
illustrate a curious feature in the variation that occurs 
within this species. The more conspicuous variable features 
in the Waxwing are, first of all, the ““wax” wing tips, which, 
in adult birds, range in number from a maximum of eight 
down to a total absence of such ornaments, and there is 
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variation also in the white and yellow markings on wings 
and tail. The yellow varies appreciably in depth of hue; 
on the wings it is sometimes replaced in part or entirely by 
white, and the size of the spots is then diminished. These 
various markings are not sexual and they are not seasonal. 
The sexes are alike, and every stage of variation may be 
found in a flock of winter birds, or in the summer. The 
inference has been made, and it is stated over and over again 
in the literature, that lack of red wing tips and the presence 
of paler yellow markings are indications of immaturity; 
that as the bird matures these features become richer and 
more elaborate, and that probably three or four years are 
required to attain the most perfect plumage. 

Yet, here, in a brood of five young birds (two of them 
figured herewith), we find that four of the five have as many 
red wing tips as are ever seen in older birds, and in all five 
the yellow markings are more vivid than in any adult 
examined, even than in molting birds with these feathers 
partly grown, hence absolutely fresh and unfaded. These 
were the first nestling Waxwings to be taken in America; 
previous conclusions as to the age at which the various 
characters became most perfect were all based upon the 
apparent probability that the most beautiful birds were 
the oldest. It 1s too bad that in demolishing such a theory 
one cannot offer as substitute another that will be as definite 
and as satisfying, but at present that does not seem possible. 

The facts may be summarized as follows: The Bohemian 
Waxwing is highly variable as regards certain ornamental 
features of plumage. The sexes are essentially alike and there 
is no seasonal change other than fading and wear produced 
upon the feathers. Breeding birds of either sex have been 
found with the ornamental markings highly elaborated; in 
other breeding birds such markings are almost totally absent. 
The same is true of specimens taken from winter flocks. The 
young bird has a distinct body plumage, differing somewhat 
from that of the adult, but the differences do not extend to 
the wing and tail feathers under discussion, and in this 
connection they may be disregarded. In the one brood of 
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nestlings that has been taken, four of the five birds have 
the waxen wing tips at a maximum of perfection, and in all 
five the yellow markings are at a maximum of intensity. 
One can hardly lay down a scheme of consecutive plumage 
changes that will fit these facts! 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is not one that has 
been generally applied to other species of birds. It may 
be that variation is individual. That is, that the plumage 
first acquired by any one individual, a the “wax” tips 
of any given number, the yellow of any given shade, is the 
sort of plumage that is carried through life. Or it may be 
that the various ornamentations are at their best in the 
juvenal plumage and diminish with the years. The clue 
is to be found in a study of molting birds. 

In this connection a word of warning seems justified. 
Plumage change in birds, always puzzling, has on the whole 
occasioned some of the most careful studies of any phase 
of ornithology, and as a result the sequences of plumages 
in most of our common American birds are pretty well 
known. This is not true of all species, however, and it is not 
true of a number of species of which various plumages are 
confidently described and explained in many books. Just 
as was the case with the Bohemian Waxwing, in certain 
other variable species the several plumage stages are de- 
scribed and assorted, each stage is regarded as indicating 
a certain age, and on this basis, with apparent unconscious- 
ness of the circular reasoning, a statement is made of the 
years required for that species to reach its most perfect 
plumage. The sort of facts that are needed are those to be 
obtained only from specimens the ages of which are definitely 
known, not guessed at from external appearances, and such 
specimens usually form but a relatively small part of a 
collection. 
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